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Critics of the House Republican “Contract With America” 
say that it may speak volumes in an area on which it is si- 
lent: Food. And, they suggest, American consumers could 
find the results unpalatable. , 

Clinton administration officials and consumer watchdog 
groups say that under a House bill passed last week that 
more hamburgers will be contaminated, more lettuce and 
tomatoes will have pesticide residues and ketchup will con- 
tain additives now banned. 

Next week the Senate is scheduled to mark up its own 
version of the Risk Assessment and Cost Benefit Act of 
1995. It would require new regulations to be subject to ex- 
tensive risk assessments, cost-benefit analyses and peer re- 
view panels. Federal officials predict these requirements 
would lengthen the time needed to issues new food safety 
rules by two years. The regulations also could add months 
to the time required for federal agencies to take enforce- 
ment actions. 

“The overall impact would be devastating to our efforts to 
protect the public from adulterated foods,” said Williams 
Schultz, a deputy Food and Drug Administration commis- 
sioner. But food industry executives insist that federal re- 
strictions can be loosened without compromising the safety 
of the nation’s food supply. 

“A mentality of banning substances which have not shown 
the slightest hint of harming public safety has reigned at fed- 
eral agencies for a long time,” said Jeffrey Nadelman, a 
spokesman for the Grocery Manufacturer’s Association, a 
Washington-based trade group. 

“Industry has had no alternative but to pay the price for 
that. And that price is being passed on to the c ons umer We 
would like' to see some balance and common sense brought 
back into that process,” Nadelman said. “That can be done 
without hurting the safety of a hamburger.” 

Effects on Permissible Pesticide Levels 

One immediate effect of the legislation if enacted would 
be to delay or halt a new Agriculture Department proposal 
to modernize procedures for inspecting meat and poultry. . 
The new plan seeks to reduce public exposure to contami- 
nated hamburger, chicken or other livestock, responsible for 
an estimated 4,000 deaths and 5 milli on illnesses a year. 

Under the proposed statute, the amount of pesticide resi- 
dues allowed on nearly every piece of produce on the Ameri- 
can dinner table, including the lettuce and tomatoes on a 
hamburger, likely would be greater than current permissible 
levels, according to food safety advocates. 

One reason is that more chemicals, including some now 


banned as carcinogenic, probably would be approved for ag- 
ricultural use. Under current policy, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency permits the use of pesticides and herbicides 
as long as they do not pose a significant threat to public 
health. As a general rule, that means that substances be- 
lieved to pose greater than a one-in-a-million risk of ranging 
cancer are banned, although in some cases the agency 
makes exceptions. 

The risk bill would require the EPA to base the decision 
to register a chemical on whether the benefits to the econo- 
my of using it outweigh the cost that any potential hazard 
imposes on society. Since the benefits of restricting use of a 
pesticide are not easy to determine, it is likely that many 
more substances would be approved, said Lynn Goldman, an 
assistant EPA administrator. 

An Uncertain Future in the Senate 

Consumer advocates also fear that enforcement of food 
safety laws would be more difficult under the regulatory re- 
gime proposed in the risk statute. For one thing, the statute 
calls for federal agencies to subject foods suspected of being 
adulterated to more tests than are currently required. The 
risk statute easily passed the House last week, but still faces 
an uncertain outcome in the Senate. Further, it also fares a 
possible presidential veto. 

The bill’s passage by the House represents a decisive vic- 
tory for the food lobby in its long-standing battle with con- 
sumer advocates and environmentalists over how stringent 
regulations must be to maintain the safety of the U.S. food 
supply. 

Environmentalists have pushed for the strictest possible 
safeguards, particularly in protecting the public from expo- 
sure to carcinogens. They point to the Delaney Clause, a 
1958 law that prohibits industry from adding to processed 
food any substance known to have caused cancer in humans 
or animals, as a model statute. 

Without the Delaney Clause, the exposure of consumers 
to potentially carcinogenic substances would increase, said 
A1 Meyerhof, a pesticides specialist with the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council (NRDC). “If protecting public 
health is the goal,” he added, “Delaney is a good way to 
achieve it.” 

The NRDC sued the EPA in 1989, charging that the 
agency violated the clause during the 1980s by approving 
for agricultural use 83 chemicals that are known carcino- 
gens. Late last year, a federal district court in California or- 
dered the EPA to cancel the registrations. 

Food industry groups support using risk analyses and 
cost-benefit assessments to determine which food additives 
or crop protectors should be allowed. Under such a policy, 
substances with m i n i m a l risk of causing adverse health ef- 



fects might be allowed in food as long as their use benefited 
fanners or industry. 

One such chemical is the fungicide benomyl, widely used 
on rice crops in southern states, according to food safety ex- 
perts at the National Food Processors Association (NFPA). 
The fungicide has been proven to cause cancer in laboratory 
mice at high doses, and likely would be banned under a strict 
interpretation of the Delaney Clause. But it is far more ef- 
fective than alternative agents in combating rice blast, a dis- 
ease that would destroy up to 40 percent of the rice crop if 
plants were left untreated, NFPA sources said. 

The NFPA believes benomyl, as well as other chemicals 
scheduled to be withdrawn under the decision in the 
NRDC’s lawsuit, should be allowed to remain on the market. 
“We think that Delaney is outdated," said Juanita Duggan, an 
NFPA food specialist. 

The risk bill nevertheless may exceed the food industry’s 
desires in changing the federal regulatory climate. The Ag- 
riculture Department’s proposed Hazard Analysis and Criti- 
cal Control Points (HACCP) regulations, which would re- 
quire the use of scientific tests to inspect meat and poultry, 
is favored by food industry organizations over current meth- 
ods, which allow inspectors only to smell, touch or observe 
meat. 

The HACCP rules easily pass a cost-benefit analysis. Ill- 
nesses from meat and poultry cost consumers from $4.5 bil- 
lion to $7.5 billion a year in lost wages and medical care, ac- 
cording to department officials. Enforcing the HACCP rules, 
in contrast, would cost industry less than $250 million a 
year, the department has estimated. If the costs are passed 
on to consumers, the price of meat would increase by only 
two-tenths of a cent per pound, according to the USDA. 

Heightened Concern for Food Safety 

Although the regulations are undergoing a final comment 
period, they probably would be subject to review by a peer 
review panel and possible legal challenges under the new 
law. Agriculture Department officials said. Debate over the 
bill’s possible impact comes at a time of heightened public 
concern for food safety, brought about in part by several 
publicized incidents of food poisoning. 

“The rules governing food safety need to be strength- 
ened, not weakened," said Rainer Mueller, a California com- 
puter specialist whose son died in 1993 from a bacterial in- 
fection caused by E. colt after eating contaminated meat. ‘1 
would caution anyone against eating a hamburger if this bill 
is passed.” 


